MR.   ANTHONY   EDEN
most admirably; but that is not always the best
compliment to pay a speech. Eden spoke for nearly
three-quarters of an hour in the early evening before
the House had begun to grow weary. His peroration
roused some lukewarm applause.
The next day, for a mere fifteen minutes, at a
moment when the Chamber was beginning to empty
for dinner, Cranborne made his contribution. He
seemed pale with shame and suppressed passion. A
Cecil may be expected to know the meaning of the
word "honour.39 At once Cranborne was attacking
Chamberlain's maladroit appropriation of Disraeli's
phrase "Peace with Honour/3 "Peace he certainly
bwought back to us, and vere is not one of us who
will not wish to fank him wiv a full heart for vat
pwiceless gift. . . but where is honour? I have looked
and looked but I cannot see it. It seems to me a
wicked rnocke\vy to descwibe by so noble a name ve
agweement which has been weached." So he went on,
sparing neither Hitler nor Chamberlain.
Once again the noble lieutenant's sentences were
more telling than the speech of his former chief.
When the news of the Munich terms came through
Eden may have winced at the "wicked mockery" of
"Peace with Honour.55 But could he bring himself to
brand Chamberlain's arrogance with such language?
The answer must be "No/5 and the reason must be
sought. For Eden is not without verbal resource.
If ever there was a propitious moment for a revolt,
that moment was Munich. Austria gone, Czecho-
slovakia ruined, the "firm spirit" for which he had
pleaded seven months before quite absent, the country
bewildered and relieved, but half ashamed of its relief
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